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THE NEW ADMINISTRATION IN ENGLAND. 

BY THB BIGHT HON. SIB CHABLES W. DILKE, BABT. 



The editor asks me, What will be the policy of the Unionist 
administration, supposing it to obtain legislative power? We 
may begin the answer to the question by setting aside some mat- 
ters as certain not to be touched, in spite of the expectations of 
some in the electorate that they will be dealt with. It may 
safely be asserted that there will be no return to protection, that 
there will be no steps taken in the direction of bimetallism, and 
that nothing will be done for Church schools. The two former 
of these propositions will be at once accepted by competent 
judges. There may be doubt about the third. The archbishops 
and bishops of the Established Church, and the friends of volun- 
tary schools, which are mainly Church schools, have been active 
lately, and although cold water has been poured upon them by 
Lord Salisbury, they undoubtedly expect that some, at all events, 
of their demands will be acceded to. On the other hand, the 
accession to office of Mr. Chamberlain and his friends will form 
so convenient an excuse to the Conservative party for not enter- 
ing upon legislation which is never popular with the constituen- 
cies, that I maintain the opinion which I long since formed and 
have just expressed. 

Leaving the negative and coming to the positive side of the 
programme, it may safely be foreshadowed that labor questions 
will be dealt with in a comprehensive, though not perhaps in a 
satisfactory nor a scientific, fashion. The Factory Bill of Mr. 
Asquith will probably be taken by his successors without much 
change, and this popular measure will probably become law in 
much the shape in which it was introduced by the Liberal admin- 
istration. Mr. Asquith's Truck Bill will probably have the same 
fortune, but this bill will be hotly opposed by the Trades 
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Unionists, as it would have been even if it had gone forward 
under the auspices of the Liberal administration. It may be ex- 
plained that " Truck " in its original sense meant the payment 
of wages otherwise than in cash, and that the early Truck legis- 
lation was directed against the practice which formerly prevailed 
widely of forcing workmen to deal at certain shops and pay too 
dear for their goods, and against kindred evils. Outside the 
ordinary range of the existing Truck acts lies a whole class of 
fines and deductions, which constitute a working-class grievance 
of the first magnitude. Stoppages are made from wages for all 
sorts of reasons, and in some cases ill-paid workers, such as girl 
factory hands, receive in cash only a small proportion of their 
nominal wage. Fines for coming late in the morning are an ex- 
ample of what is meant. These fines are far larger in amount 
than seems necessary for the purpose of securing punctuality of 
attendance, and the amount deducted for a short absence is vastly 
greater than the wage which could be earned in the time. Mr. 
Asquith's Truck Bill proposed that deductions should be illegal, 
except where assented to in writing by the worker, and, on being 
attacked, pronounced reasonable by a court. The former of these 
two provisions so closely resembles the contracting-out which was 
recently objected to by the Liberal party in the Employers' 
Liability Bill, when introduced into it by the House of Lords, 
that it stinks in the nostrils of the trades unionists. Contract- 
ing-out is a fruitful source of inefficiency in legislation. Excel- 
lent principles are laid down, but contracting-out is allowed, 
becomes a standing form, and makes the legislation nugatory. 

Another bill left by the late government which a Unionist 
government may take up is Mr. Asquith's Coal Mines Regula- 
tion Bill, which is also far from popular with the working class, 
but into which an attempt may be made to insert a clause limit- 
ing the labor in mines of boys under a certain age. The Miners' 
Federation will undoubtedly fail in attempting to limit employ- 
ment underground before twenty-one, and will probably fail in 
attempting to limit employment under eighteen, but is not un- 
likely to be successful in limiting employment under sixteen. 
The importance of this question lies in the fact that it is the 
difficulty about the boys which causes the resistance of Northum- 
berland and Durham to legislation for the purpose of regulating 
hours in mines of adult men. If the labor of boys in mines were 
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limited to eight hours in any twenty-four, the practical ohjection 
of the Northumberland and Durham miners to the introduction 
of a similar limit to the labor of men would disappear, inasmuch as 
the roenin Northumberland and Durham have no personal interest 
in the question, for they in all cases work considerably less than 
eight hours at the present time. Their boys, however, work 
longer; and it is commonly asserted in Northumberland and Dur- 
ham that it is impossible to change the system under which two 
shifts of men work with one shift of boys, or three shifts of men 
with two shifts of boys. It is the opinion of the other miners that 
means for meeting the difficulty might easily be found. 

Mr. Bryce's bill for the introduction of a new system of con- 
ciliation in trades disputes is not likely to be taken up by the Con- 
servative party in its present form, but it is probable that some 
attempt will be made to deal with the subject by legislation which 
will probably be popular, and also, probably, prove useless. It is 
a thankless task to object to any scheme for arbitration or concilia- 
tion from which good is hoped ; but experienced trades unionists 
are inclined to think that such legislation, if ambitious, is likely 
to be dangerous. The pressure of public opinion would be brought 
to bear to induce the parties to an industrial conflict to accept any 
arrangement that might have been made for them ; but public 
opinion is represented by the press, and the press, in order to live, 
is forced to incline towards the side of wealth. The trades 
unionists think that well-organized industries are able to look after 
themselves, and that in others the workers must go to the wall, and 
that it is unnecessary to consecrate the system which may cover 
this result. 

Of bills which have not been introduced and are not remanets 
from the Liberals, but which have been foreshadowed by Mr. 
Chamberlain and accepted by Lord Salisbury in speeches in 
the country, the chief are a Workmen's Compensation Bill, a bill 
for the allocation of local rates to the purchase of workmen s 
houses, and an old-age pension scheme. It is difficult at present 
to say much about this last as no very definite proposals have 
been made on behalf of the Unionist party, except by Mr. Cham- 
berlain, and his proposals have not secured general acceptance. 
The difficulties of detail are very great. There is no definite 
recommendation by any committee or commission before the coun- 
try, and it is far from certain that any proposals which might be 
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placed before Parliament would receive wide support. The other 
two proposals for legislation are more ripe. Mr. Chamberlain in 
opposing the Employers' Liability Bill of Mr. Asquith suggested a 
general bill for compensation in case of all injuries, and he has re- 
cently introduced a bill which has met with a somewhat favorable 
reception, although the objection has been urged that it does not 
provide for employers' liability for accidents by penal provisions. 
The proposal for the allocation of rates to the purchase of work- 
men's houses came from a Conservative quarter. It has 
been accepted by Mr. Chamberlain, who pleaded in its 
behalf the analogy of the allotments legislation. Allotments, 
however, do not become the freehold of the holder, and 
the freehold remains in the local authority which makes 
the advance. The proposal for assistance from rates to work- 
men to buy their houses contemplates the freehold being the 
possession of the workmen, and not of the local authority. On 
this ground the legislation will be strongly fought by many be- 
longing to the more advanced parties ; but it will pass. 

It is very probable that the incoming Unionist administration 
may go forward with an Irish land bill, which would contain 
the portions of the Irish land bill of Mr. Morley which 
have the support of Mr. T. W. Russell, and that they may intro- 
duce an Irish local government bill. The latter measure, how- 
ever, will have to be one giving to Ireland most of the municipal 
and local liberties which are possessed by Great Britain, and one 
far more advanced than Mr. Balfour's ill-starred bill of the last 
Parliament, if it is to have any chance of passing without a vio- 
lent conflict. It is also possible that the Unionists may try their 
hands at temperance legislation. The local vote might be called 
in for the purpose of diminishing the number of public houses, 
with a compensation to be borne by the survivors. 

The outgoing Liberal administration had not carried a 
strongly reforming policy into Indian, foreign, colonial, or mili- 
tary affairs, and there is no ground to suppose that the change 
of administration will imply a change of policy in these respects. 
A considerable improvement in the War Office had indeed been 
announced by the outgoing government on the night of its 
defeat, and there can be little doubt that the proposals then 
made will be adhered to by the incoming administration. 

Chaeles W. Dilke. 



